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The provision of tut^Sing/notetakihg support services for 
aeaf sttiSents in the academic mains tre^ has bein shown to be 
crucial. The National Technical institute for the Deaf (NTlB) 
at the Rochester Institute of Technology (RiT) ^ Rochesterr 
New York pioneered in rese'arch an^ development of tutoring/hote- 
taking methods and trainingf and has bien irivblvpd in the dissem- 
V ination of this program to other sehbbls and colleges providing 

\suppbrt services tb deaf students. A history of the program's , 

\ ' _ _._ ___•_ _'_ L 

development is delin^ated^ knd an overview of the training prbgram )^ 

\ ' _ - ----- ■ - ■ - ■ - - . : _ • T 

is implemented at NTID with hearing students employed as tiitbr/^ 
hbtetakers in classrbbms where deaf students are mainstreamed.: . - 

\ - * ■ * ■ . 



The Tutor/Notetak^f Training ^Program at th.e Na^ 
riicai Institute for the Deaf (NTID) , one of ten colleges Ibf the 



ISO-year old Rochester institute of Technology (RIT) , in Roches- 
ter, New Yorkr is the result -of research and_ de|relopme^ begun 
in 1975. Dr. Russell Dsguthbrper the primary researcher in the 
project, had three principles as guidelines:/ 



(Table I) 



.1. The program must provide services that will ailbw 
deaf students to succeed in the regular ciassfoom. 

2. The cost of , the program must be low enough that 
taosrt schools could -afford to Implement it. • 

3. Trainifig components must be structured and t Export- 
able in order that, school systems could implement * 

' the program with existing per^^ttneli . : 
Wifeh these principles in mind, th^ |)rbject was begun. 



Today it is in full implementation. Dr. Osguthorpe worked with 
the late Ms. Beth Duff in, the fiist coordinator of the Tutor;/ 



totietaker Traihihg Prbgr^ aihd j^ith' NTID prof essibrialsi j 

ln\ support servi^ provision.; They laid • a^ solid, 'foundation oh- * 

» • ■ - ■ ' ' ^ . ... . f ' . • - ^ ■ ■ ,- - ■ 

which the program now 'functions. ' ^ ' * ^ 

This paper will give the ^tiistQry of NTID Vs, early effoirts 
at providing adequate academic support services and the events 
that \ led to the research and eventual implCTientation of the metfi- 



dds and materials, at NTID and elsewhere." A .general overview 



of the training cbmpoaents will show the whb^ V^?^' arid' hbw aloi 
with the why of tutoring/notetaking^as a support service for 
hearings impaired students in, the academic mainstream. 



• NTiD was established in 1965 by Public taw 89-36V and the ; 
first 7i students enrpiied at RIT in the Fall of 1968 i None at 
the specialized vbcatiohal-techhica programs now offered'^^by NTID 
. had been started, so all these students went directly into' bacea- 
iaurate progranis in JiT. The^ prbgrams, all technical ifi hiture^ 
afforded diaf student^ the first opportunity for support ser- 
vices in subft progr^ams. , ' 

For the OTID personnel working with the students, the chai- 
leiige was to devise support services. t6 ensure true equality 
of access, to the giassroom and materials.'' .Deaf students ' face 
'Cbininuhica:tive barriers^ rather than architectural ones, in their 
search for equal educational bppprtunities. NTiD continues to 
be the only federallyTfuhded fotir year college program for the 
deaf^ thbugh-^bre than iOO other colleges now. provide extensive 
services to he^ring^in^sai'red students* Many of -these programs 

' _ . i - - * X . , - - ' ^ 

took advantage of^the pibrieerihg wbrfc of NfiD, 

• - ■■ _ _ ^. y_ 1 ■ ■ . . ■ 

In the early years^, support personnel' assumed- that sign 

language interpfeting would be necessary, and that support was 

provided. It soon became obvious that students who had been 

Stars in elementary and secbhdary ^schools began experiencing < 

great difficulty in more rigorous college courses. Also, then 

as now, only 50% of the students coming to NTID know .manual 

communication^' so other types bf classroom support are necessary. . 

These students prefer to use speech-reading or residual hearing, 

so that interpreter who is necessarily a little behind what 

is being said can be confusing. 
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---^ profile scores for 

1974-L976, based on the reading 
Calif ornia Reading Test {Calif oirriia 
High . Level . 



entering NTID students 
section of the 
Tes^ r Junior 



Profile Scoil-e! 



r 

2 
3 
4 

"5 



Percentage 




^^tudents" 


t974 


1975 


1976 


12.2 


21.4 


19.2 


28.6 


38.3 ■ 


27.2 


29.0 


20.9 


25,1 


15.7 ■ 


10.5 


13.3 


14. 5 


8.9 


15 . 2 



1. 



' Interpretation of Profile Scores 

— ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ - ■ - • ■ ' ■ ^ . ■ . 

Student^ carinbt cbmprehent the message, in written English v 
{Grade level below 5.0-5.9) 



2. 

4. 

5.. 



Student cbmprehehds little of the content of the' message in 
written English. (Grade lev6l 6.6-6,9) 



Student comprehends, with difficulty, about half of the, 
message in written English. (Grade level -7.0-7.9) 

Student dbmprehehds most of the cbhteht of the message in 
written English • {Grade level 8.0-8.9) 

Student comprehends the complete message in written English. 
(Grade level 9.0-12.0 and above) * ' - 



Werch'^ _ W. A. and Wilson, Fip. A Comparison of Entering ; Students , ' 
1974^13^7^ . Rodhester, New York: National Technical .Insti- ^' 
tute for the Deaf, 1977. * 



f 
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... . As Table II ;shbws^ students with hearing loss are hiitbr- ^ 
ieally." isehind their Rearing peers in' iariguage de^elopmehh , 
particularly in ^emiSg a|)^rity. Even with an' interpreter >: if 
the teacher; iises language that is beyond the ability of the^ 
;: /^^^^ iTianual coininunica,tiJDri vill hot :::: 

- ensure- their understanding of the material. • ' 

, '.NTID support prbfes's,idnals began looking for ways to over- 
come the stte(3ehts V langiaage diY'icits and communicatiph heeds/ 
Bri Ross Stuckless worked oh a ndtetakihg system J^t is how 
used across the country and. in Gainada. The hote^fok and non- 
^carbbh\papei: system enable a hotetaker to ^ write '^from four- to 
six ^readable' copies of hbtes at the same time.. More :thah 50r6o6 
sets of notebook and paper have been distributed by the RiT Book-, 
store.' \^ • _ ' 

This answered the' question 6f ' hpvi to take notes. * Who should 
do tjie'- note taking , was a harder question. When NT ID was- hew, 
many normally hearing student^ vbluhteereci to take notes. ^ Even 
todays sbme 'Still dp. But -when the novelty wore, of f^ th^ supply 
\bf volunteers dwindled, ftt the Same, time, N^ID. enrolment in- ' 
creased y^arly to today's lOOQ.. It alsb becaitf^ obvious that" the 
gualii:^ of . notes, taken by volunteers varied widely due to students 

••.'*'* - - - - ' ' ■ ' - _ ■ : 

_r . ^ - - - " . _ - - _ j_ ^ . ■ V : 

abilities* is very. difficult to take .good' notes on new or - 

^coijn^li'cafted material and to participate, in the class at the same 
time.//** ; / ; ^ ' 

NTID students told educational specialists that goodr depend- 
able irotes were vital. , In some, cases, students said' the hbtes 
-were their primary source of study material after the textbook; 
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gased bh this feedback, some, educational specialists weiit -to 
classes as notetakers. Some stiii do iii spjeciai instances i ftt 
the same time ^ - researchers such as br^ dsguthorpe began looking 
for alternatives, and one .which looked good was to pay the hear- 
irig- students^ i:o do ^ : ^ :: 

First, the coSipbhehts bt.gobd notetaking, straining and ^^^^^^ 
uatibn had tb be identified, so the research and development was' 
begun* ft study (Osguthorpe, 1979r determined that deaf students • 
preferred not^. taken by trained hbtetafcers over the notes taken 
by volunteer, peer nbtetakers who weren*t trained. Osguthorpe 
also : found that the quality of notes taken by volunteers was not 
good, with some containing "errors Which were actually detrimental 
to- the deaf students. 

Basing his wbrfc oh the experiences of professionals who 
were wbrking as notetakers, and I waa one such person, bri question 
aires and Interviews with deaf students and teachers, and on his 
own work in peer tutoring, Osguthorpe wrote THE TUTOR/NOTETftKER: 
ft eUlDE TO PROVIDING ACADEMIC SUPEPRT TO THE 'flAINSTREftMED DEAF 
STUDENT.. ' This manual was written for providers of tutbring/hb.te- 
taking setvices, arid is the _ textbook for the NTiD- traihihg program 
A second manual, THE' MANAGER 'S GUIDE, was written in the 
_ Fall of 1978 by Osguthorpe / Warren Gbldmann, John Pahara^ and I. 
Goldmann and I were ambng the first NTID professionals to function 
as tutbr/hbtetaker managers, and our experiences are reflected in 
the manual, it gives basic information on planning a tutor/> 
notetaker program, recruiting personnel^ traihihg them^ and im- 
plementing the system. 'Both 'these manuals were published by the- 

Alexander Graham Bell ^Association for the Deaf in 1980. 

* ■ , • _ • ■ { '[ . . • _ . * . ■ 

•• • , •■ . ' _^ . 



- _ ' NTlti's moiel ig, for a trained, hormaiiy-hearing stuierit to 
±ake.iibtes ;in class, and th(^n act as the tutbr for the*^class^as • 
reguirednand- recjuested the deaf students. This' is the mo^l , 
I repeats and. each- of the NTiD Support feams adapts the model to . 
fit t^eir unique heeds. Michael Miller's ptesentatibn will' des- 

: cribe- some of ^ these' adaptations. Because of the large h 
of deaf students 4n RIT programs, around 256 at present, sup-: 

:' y^--- ''----- ' : : \ . ' ' 

■ P°^t services .--jtnterpr e ting, tutoring, notetaking, and advis- 

■ ihg :are .managed by supp^ p^ams attached -feo 7 of the 10 RIT • 
colleges. .'•For ex^ple, a deaf student in classes 'taught by the 
College of Engineering receives support sirvices from the Science/ 
Engineering Support Team; art*' students are supportgd by the Fine / 
ahd^ftpplied Arts Suppprt Team,- and so bh. . 

In' a program with fewer deaf students^ support Services 
could 'be han'^led by one of f ice. .. Nevertheless, it helps tCK have 
a tutdr/notetaker manager with subject matter credentials who 
can establish peer- reiatibri$hips with faculty menSers who have 



deaf students ^h their classes. » The student tutd^^iotetakers^ . 
work can be 'evaluated better by -a manager who, is /^redentialed 
in the subject matter' and experienced' in prbv^-diri^ support ser- ' 
vices, and such a, prpfessibrial can be a fesbiM-ee to student tutors. 

* . The Trai ning Brogram -/ < 

Ow- training prograiit^^ pages 32 through^ 72 of THE MANAGER'S 
GUIDE {Osguthorpe^ et «ai^,1980) , is* divided into' three distinct 
Sections^, tr aini ng in the problems related to hearing" loss;, 
training in th^* techniques and functibris •hotetakihg/^ train- 
ing in tutbrihg-i '-^h my opinion the First section is the most \A 
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- ■- * _ _ i:' ■■■ _>_-'''^'-- ; •■ - 

crucial: information about heaHng laSs'd^ in- 

visible handicap. , ^ . / - . ^ . ' 

, ■ • ■, ■ - • - ' "'■ . ■ '' 

, Consider that the students who come to the 

_ . • , • ' z » ' ■ ■ - ' ■ ' • • 

' creaitt of thf crop from highly acclaimed special ''|5rbg:pams from 

;;: .all ovear the Spited state, yet their average reading l-evei;is :: - 

Seventh grade and they coit^rehgnd only 50 percent, with ^if f i- 

« * \ * ~ . 

• . % 

_____ ____ _. _ .» — t. • 

culty, of what they read. Then th^ xnagnitiide ^f^he p 

begins to emerge. Writing skills are usually a ^^rade 'level or 

more lower. " ^ : . - . 

bearing loss is a handicap of cbmmuiiieations^ Eearning to ' ! 
speaks readr or write a language you cannot completely hisar can ' 
be aj) almost uhsurmoun table barrier for Some students. Others, ' 
more motivated or given better educatibris> -'siaeeeea in spite pf ' 
i^heir handicap. - , * ; 

We also give particular attention to sensitizing our'tutbr/ 
notetakers ,to the fact that our culture dben hot' deal well with 

• ;-^__L__-: _L__ _ : ' : _ - - ■ : . 

anyone who is differejit. -Nix (197,5^" and others shave ^compared 
the., problems of deafness . with those of rabial minorities > and 

. ■- ■ ' ■ — V • • .. ■ V -7 • ■ 

the legiMlatibh bh the rights of the handicapped with civil rights 

■ - ■ : ■ ' ■ , ' ■ ■ \ ■ . 

^ ^laws. ^We: help the tutor /hotetakers deal with their own attitudes 

about the h|a"ndic§ppedS and then with the attitudes of others with 

v . * - ■ ■ ^ - _ • -J ■ - _ : ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

Whom J;h§^ inust work. Because 6£ their communication difficulties, 
h^Srihg- impaired persons are often dstraciz^d anti ridiculed r arid 

^ V- - ti. -. a - - -' _. ■: - / • ; ; 

Classroom teachers are hostil^ bfecausp' of fear. C 

College stTadehts^ ih/Japt ax^bhe^ can have diffictilties deai-y 
ihg with the hostilities^ shown by teachers v^q* are struggling with 
their own cultural biases tqward the handicapped, .or by the hand t-. 
capped^ E)erspn themselves t dnybh^ upon whcmi . they have to 

. dep&rid if or supports /The tutor/notetakers are.vhelped to recognize • 




these hostilities, to understand where they cbftie frbm^ and to 
deal with thein appropriately. - ' i v 

It has been a real pleasure to see the seriousness of the 
hearing students, and to watch them become a part o£ the solution 
to probleips of maittstreaming. Another has fceen khbWirj^^^ 

that every year a few. of bur student tutbr/nbtetakefs gb into 
sbnie area- of special education on the graduate level or are abl^ 
to use their experierices afe RIT as a stepping stone to a career 
in other helping prbfes'sibris. - 

Tutoring. Trairtiiig . A. tutor/no tetakef' must 6e prepared to 
deal 'wy.th a variety of tutoring requi?s,ts: . 

-1. - Procedures Velar if icatibh .f Thi.1 type bf tutoring, can. 

b^ -a quick review bf .th,evnbtes; to; hei^* the student make 
- siare' of an. assignment or • responsibili^ty. 

2. Test. preparation ." This would involve studying, and_ 

perhaps the tutbr prepares a pt^ctice test ^with the student. 



3. Gburajg- cbhteht : s tudy This is a i^bre ih-depthV^'i'e- 



''^•^rW medial type of tutor ing^ For example^- a- student mi^ht 'be ; 

■ ■ : * - . -. : --- - 

. hayeing problems understanding si concept or a chapter in 

■ ' ■ ■ _ _ _j: _ _ __■ _ "v - - '"^ - _^ J ■ _ - - 

. the' 'textbook. The tutor cbuld discuss the cbnceptsV^ting 

in background irtfbrmatibh, tiien ask to makfe cfer- 

• : " V taiii the. student indetstands . This requires real teaching , 

and diagnbsti'c skills. . ' : : ^ 

4. gbn^gtiiig a project s Hahy tijnes: students are u 

a&put Sow to go about finding ^ SSpic ;f or a paper or project, 

or need help in criopsing an appropriate, one. The tutor ' • * 

could lead the student through a decision process suggest-. 
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\ ' ing alternatives and helping the s-ftident ebihe to a dfeei- 

»• ■ . ■ ' ' * ■ ' ■ ' * ' * . • . .■ • ■ " 

sion.: The tutor, would, then be sure to »k the student ^ ' 

; ^ ■ . ; ' ^ ^ 

to Verify the dhoice with the teacher. '\ ^ • , ■ '-^ 

„ ■• » ', •*■ ■ - • • * » • " ^ . • . ■' 

Training for tutoring focuses on helpijK the tutor be- - ; 

* - ^ ■ . • ■ • ' • • . ■ 

come inore :empathetiCy supportive r ri6ri--puriiHT»/ ar^^^^ V 
' ing. Attention is given to communication neeSs of students and^ ; 

m . ■ ' • . ~- — • 

• ■'■ , , . , »■ 1 . ^ • 

building rapport and tri^t with students. "Om following is an 
excerpt from the "Tutoring Techniques Skills^ (Osguthafrper 
.1980'r page 3$) arid will give' an byefview of the topics 

K;^6vered in tutor training: 
•J h ■ (TABLE IV) ' . J ^ . _ 

. /' / Notetakiiig Training . Nbtetakirig, whi^ is difficult to do, 
is jrelativesiy easy tb learn or tQ teach.i Ite principle are.- 

/■^ery s£raiglit£orward, and the basic instlEuctiim can be done in* 

' a* g-iiigle two . or , three hout session; The basic iristructibri shbuld 
•be foil owed by - practice arid evaluatibri ' sess^is> arid brieve ^^ribte"^ 
takers fiave begari wbrky they should be given regular / daily " 
feedback arid evaluation for several weeks. Ifci.s is "the respon- 

"sibiLity of ,'the manager ^ and llichael Miller. w.il elaborate bri^ ' 
ttiat 'iri a miriute. " ^5 " ^ 

Perhaps'^ a:vi66k at a sample page of notes-will give sam(^ in- 
d;ic^tion of the main points of the notetakii^ trainirig: 

. r ' : . (TABLE V) * / : ' 

: • We cSri see' -Ehat the riame of the coiirse, -She^datef and page 
number is included, and this would be written on each page of 



nbtps takeri during tSe class i Wide margins, ae used > leavirig 
•plenty of "wfijte space" for the students to trae in writing in 
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TmhE IV 



Tutor i ng -lecSniques Skill-s Checkiist 



Tutor 
Course 



Student^; 
Date 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



How effective, is the rapport you have 
developed' with your studehtjsl ? If 
you tutor more than one student, re- 
spond separately for ekch f 

is^the student becoming more .inde- 
pendent or less independent of you 
and yout services? 

Hpw_ effective are your communication 
skills? 

Expressive 
Receptive 



How effective are you. at using visual 
^ids (books , diagrams pictures ) ? 

How often do you use praise and en- 
couragement when the student performs 
well? 

How of ten do_ V^u" punish incorrect 
answers (verbally or by a disappointed 
facial expression)? 



negative 



1 2 3 4 5 

• ppsitivef 



1 

less 



1 

poor 
1 

poor 

i 

poor 
1 

never 



very often 



4 5 
► more 



2 3 4 5 _ 

excejient 

2 3 4 5 

excellent 

2 3 4 5 

excellent 



2 3 4 5 ._ 

very often 

2 3 4 5 

never 



6^ 






-\ - 






Q^x^- Ji^^^t ^:4J^ A- 



-I 
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to use iri writing in their own cbmnehts^ questions^ or other in- 

' ■ ■ • ; _ . , __ _ \ .. - : ' 

formation later i Homework is clearly marked, so that the stu- 
dent wouldil^ave no problem in finding the assignment quickly. 
The nbtetaker has included simple defihitidhs or sysohyms to 
difficult vocabluary, even though the lecturer did not give that 
information. The notes are written in complete sentences, arid 
drgariized iri easily ^ readable arid understandable fbrip. If vocab- 
^lary h^d been used "that the' note taker did not understaind, this 
would haVe been indicated by "sp", as an indication^ to the ridte- 
taker and student that this shbiiTd be checKed latere The word 
"irifidel" was as'tesrisked^ and- the hotetaker added a simple def- 
ihitibh later, having left enough space at the ^bottom of the page 
to write It in later. 

These are just a few of the mariy pbirits that ar^ explained, 
amplified and illustrated in THE TUTSR/NOTETftKER. Jkmpie time 
should be .§iven in the initial training and in later foliow-up 
and management to prevent sloppy habits being developed. Note- 
takers will feel more secure iri the quality of their notes if 

they get fegular fefedback §nd praise where appropriate.. The 

' . ^ _ _ ■ * • 

teacher should also be given a copy of notes,' and asked for eval- 

- ^ — ' -- - ^ - . --■ '— - ■- 

uatidri, feedback arid ^^suggestibris fbr chariges br iitiprbvemerits . 

Experience at NTib has shown that any mainstream situation 
can have very negative impacts bri the ciassrbbm teacher if the 
prbper irifbrmatibri arid liaisbri are riot provided i fts has been 
mentioned, our culture does not deal well with pe&pXe who are 
different. Most classrodm teachers have had nb prior experience 
with deafriess, much less have a deaf studerit iri class. With 



*the stresses of having to deal with deafness > their own natural 

■ . ..- __[._.. . - ' ■ • 

fears of the unknown > plus support personnel in the classroom^ 

the situation is ripe for conflicts Snd Cbhfusioh. In this sit- 
uation, no one will benefit. . . . 

have fbuiid that teachers need to know as far befo?4- 
hand as possible about the presence of deaf students and the 
ki|ids of. support the students will have. Teachers need to un- 
derstand the. roles and fespons^Lbilitids of the^ support personnel, 
' and to know how these supports will benefit teachers as well • 

as students. Everyone in the situation> students, teachers, and 
adininistratdrs, needs to have as much information as possible 
about the total program. . ' 

Tutoring and notetaking can be real supports for the class- 
room teacher, and the teacher should realize this in order to 
make best use of the 'services i Having a daily -record of each 
class can bie excellent feedback for the teacher &s well as a 
source for making up qtiizzses. And, in case a substitute or re- 
placement is ever necessary^ a full record of the class is reaSily 
available^ The hew teacher can continue with the s^e goals as 
the previous teacher. - 

The teacher needs to have a good working trusting relation- 
ship with the support persbhhel, so that they will ail se^ each 
other as a team. Teachers can feel threatened by the presence 
of non-students in the classroom, and the support persbhriel heed 
to be aware of this and make sure the threat is minimized i Rapport 
and conmuhieatibh are essential, of course, in building a team 
spirit. 

The teacher can also reinforce the deaf students* uses of 

» 
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the support services i Suggiiting tutbririg strategies, dis- 
:^ cussing the itudenti V progress with the tut5i:, evaluating notes-, 
-:_.p^5viding supplementary materials — all are ways' of taking ah 
active ^ole in the process and will give the teacher a better 
feeling about th^ prdgress and support of the deaf students are 
receiving; i ' \ 

^ A certain special education mystique has grown up in the 
past, ^^ith "regular" tiache^s ;feelihg a lack of confidence if 
they do not have special training-. We haVe found that the 
special training is hot as Miiportaht as a sense, of tolerance and 
acceptance, and a willin^hess toXwork with support pefs5hhel. 
The generalist can become a specialist in short, order if he or ' 
sh^^will make appropriate use of the support services. ' 

- Cohclu sion^ v 
In summary, we have found that hearing students can func- 
tion quite adequately as tutor /notetake^s for hearing- impaired 
peers, if training ^and mahagemeht systems are apprbpriate and 
consistent. The resulting interaction between the student 
tutor/notetakers and their clients is very positive and in the 
future can benefit themselves and i5ciety. The hearing students 
benefit because meaningful experiences are abailabie, ^and the 
hearing-ii^aifed students benefit from adequate support services, 
ensuring equ^l access ,tb classroom information. The teachers 
benefit by being freed from some of the extra_ attentibn sbirie 
handicapped students may heed in a mainstreamed classrobm 

In short, the Results are pbsitiVe and the costs can be 
relatively low. .1 recbmmehd the NTID Tu tor 7l?ote taker prbgram to 
any schbbl br cbllege wichihg to provide academic suppbrt ser- 
vices tb hearing-impaired students. 
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